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A Book of Offices. Services for Occasions Not Provided for in the Book of 
Common Prayer. Milwaukee: The Young Churchman Co., 1014. viii-r- 
179 pages. $1.00. 

Twenty-five years ago the movement for "liturgical enrichment" in the Episcopal 
church resulted in some important additions to the Prayer Book offices, also in a few 
rubrical alterations permitting greater "flexibility of use," but the revision was not 
carried farther. As a by-product of the movement, a Book of Offices was issued in 
pamphlet form, but this failed to attract notice and speedily passed into oblivion. 
Again there is a demand for revision, and it finds the church better prepared to deal 
with the problem. There are certain kinds of special services which may well be 
authorized by the church without the necessity of incorporating them in the Prayer 
Book. Accordingly this new Book of Offices has been prepared by a special committee 
of the House of Bishops for adoption by the General Convention in 1916. It is the 
work of competent experts, it provides for a great variety of needs, and follows the 
lines of sound liturgical precedent. Ultimately some of its contents may become more 
familiar to the people than certain parts of the Prayer Book itself. T. B. F. 

Muss-Arnolt, William. The Book of Common Prayer and Books Connected 
with Its Origin and Growth. Catalogue of the Collection of Josiah Henry 
Benton. 2d ed. Privately printed. Boston: The Merrymount Press, 
1914. ix+143 pages. 

There are few such valuable collections of Prayer Book Miscellany as that of Dr. 
Benton and none, we believe, that can boast of such attractive presentation as the 
catalogue before us. Dr. Muss-Arnolt has long been familiar with this material, having 
published as recently as last year a volume of 500 pages — the fruit, chiefly, of his 
study of this collection. Under his guidance the reader is introduced to all the editions 
from the first Prayer Book of Edward VI (1549) to the Memorial Prayer Book of 
Edward VII (1910). There are over 100 editions and reprints for the Church of 
England alone. In other sections of the catalogue may be found the Book as used 
in other parts of the Anglican Communion, adaptations of the liturgy by Non-jurors, 
Non-conformists, etc., special forms of prayer issued by the authorities from time to 
time, translations of the Book, into about eighty languages, and various collections 
of metrical psalms and hymns. The Prayer Book origins of the fifteenth and earlier 
centuries, commentaries on the Prayer Book, and a wealth of critical and polemical 
literature — some of it very curious — are all represented in the list. Finally an index 
of names and titles facilitates reference to any of the 685 books of the collection. 

T. B. F. 

Meaens, James. The Canticles of the Church Eastern and Western in Early and 
Medieval Times. Cambridge: University Press, 1914. x+105 pages. 
6s. 

The technical sense of the term "canticle" in liturgies is almost equivalent to the 
etymological meaning, being understood to include those parts of the offices not com- 
prised under the heads of "lections," "preces," "versicles and responses," "psalter,'' 
etc. The Creeds and the Lord's Prayer, certain of the Psalms in frequent use, pas- 
sages from the Pentateuch, the Prophets, and the Gospels come under this designation, 
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as well as non-scriptural compositions like the Te Deum and a great variety of hymns 
and odes. The recently rediscovered Odes of Solomon were used in the fourth century 
in Asia Minor as " canticles." To sort and classify all this material, the task involving 
as it must an examination of hundreds of manuscripts of missals, breviaries, and 
psalters, and to supply sufficient comment to make the results of the research patent 
to the student was the aim of the author. The result is this book, which was intended 
as a sketch of a proposed volume to be entitled "Hymns and Canticles" in the "Hand- 
books of Liturgical Study" series. The editors having pronounced it too detailed 
for their purpose, the "sketch" is issued in the present unexpanded form. The data 
here given represent, therefore, a book three or four times the size of the volume just 
issued. While a fuller treatment of the subject would be most welcome, the author 
deserves the thanks of scholars for placing at their disposal such a wealth of valuable 
material, not to be found elsewhere in such a compact form. T. B. F. 

HtrrCHiNS, Norman. Graded Social Service for the Sunday School. Chicago: 

The University of Chicago Press, 1014. xii+135 pages. $0.75. 
Evans, Herbert Francis. The Sunday-School Building and Its Equipment. 

Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1014. xv-r-116 pages. $0.75. 

Dr. Theodore Gerald Soares, head of the Department of Religious Education of 
the University of Chicago, is editing a series of books on the "Principles and Methods 
of Religious Education" for the purpose of presenting "to the large body of workers 
in the field of religious education some of the results of the studies and practice of 
those who have attained a measure of educational success." Two books of this 
series are now ready. 

Dr. Hutchins assumes that education, and, therefore, religious education, is 
a social process and that the value and significance of an individual depends upon his 
vital relations to others in the various life groupings. "The purpose of social service 
in the Sunday school is to socialize the young people, to develop their powers of sympa- 
thetic imagination and friendly co-operation; and this it does by promoting, enriching, 
vitalizing genuine personal relations with other groups." In the various chapters 
the author gives the meaning of social service; the dangers to be avoided in well-meant 
but undirected service; several significant programs of social service which are in 
actual operation in churches; money-getting as a form of social service; the values 
that should be realized in the children from social service; and lastly a suggested 
curriculum of social service as a guide to those finding their way in this important 
form of expression. The author gives a keen, sane portrayal of the real function of 
the Sunday school and how this function can be fulfilled in a very practical way. 
Every minister and Sunday-school worker should read this book. 

Professor Evans has prepared another book that every pastor and Sunday-school 
worker should read. The book is of value in two ways: It contains a wealth of 
information for those contemplating building a new church or remodeling an old one. 
It shows the all-important part the building and its arrangement play in making 
possible efficient religious education. The author holds that the most important 
task in connection with the construction of a church building is the provision for 
genuine efficiency in religious education. This means (in the arrangement of the 
building) provision for real teaching, for recreation and play, and for normal social 
expression. The needs of children in the different grades are discussed, together with 



